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INTRODUCTION 


For forty years there has been convincing and steadily growing evidence 
of the fact that the people of the United States were ready and willing to 
assume a commanding part in the organization of the civilized world in 
order to protect prosperity and international peace. Ever since the twenti- 
eth century began, each President of the United States, no matter to which 
of the major political parties he belonged, placed himself on record as 
strongly in support of international agreement among civilized nations for 
the security of a rapidly advancing international economy and social order. 
Not only have these fundamental principles been supported by Presidents 
William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Wood- 
row Wilson, Warren Gamaliel Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover 
and Franklin Delano Roosevelt, but they have been endorsed specifically 
and emphatically in the declarations of principle adopted by each of the 
major political parties at one national party convention after another. 
Moreover the Congress of the United States in June, 1910, by an im- 
pressively unanimous vote supported and defined this policy of interna- 
tional leadership. In 1915 the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts 
and in 1941 the Legislature of the State of North Carolina took like action. 

Why is it, then, that nothing has been done? How is it possible under 
these circumstances for a small minority of officeholders at Washington 
to defeat the aims and ambitions of the American people in their search 
for prosperity and peace? Why has this small minority at Washington 
gone unpunished? It has been able to prevent execution of the expressed 
will of the American people. It has defeated the plan for the judicial settle- 
ment of international disputes which had its origin in American statesman- 
ship. President McKinley’s far-sighted statement in his truly great speech 
of September 5, 1901, was denied and affronted by three successive tariff 
acts—the Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909, the Fordney-McCumber Act of 
1922, and the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930, the last named of which reached 
the very apex of folly. These three tariff acts certainly contributed power- 
fully through their narrow and almost bigoted nationalism to the American 
trade depression and to the economic and financial collapse which began 
in 1929. Unfortunately, as far back as 1903 Joseph Chamberlain had led 
the way toward similar action by the government of Great Britain. 

No statement more contrary to recorded fact could be made than that 
international isolation is the traditional policy of the American govern- 
ment and the American people. The truth is the exact opposite. With the 
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exception of the government and people of Great Britain, no modern 
government and no modern people have had so constant, so numerous and 
so powerful international relations, economic, social and intellectual, in 
every part of the world as have the government and people of the United 
States. The shades of Benjamin Franklin and of Thomas Jefferson, of John 
Adams and of Alexander Hamilton, of Henry Clay and of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, of Samuel B. F. Morse and of Cyrus W. Field, of Alexander 
Graham Bell and of Thomas A. Edison, would be astounded to learn that 
the way to mind their own business was to keep aloof and apart from every 
other people and every other nation. Let him who still doubts read the 
impressive record of the recent relations of the United States to world 
organization in [nternational Conciliation for September, 1939, and for June, 
1940. 

The statements which follow make it perfectly plain what the leaders 
of American public opinion have urged and what the American people 
themselves have approved and expected. If democracy can write a record 
so humiliating as this, why should we wonder that Nazis and Fascists and 
Communists scoff at it as a form of social order and of government? 

What are the American people going to do about it? 


Nicuotas Murray ButTLer 


New York, May 16, 1941. 
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LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 


IN 
WORLD ORGANIZATION FOR PROSPERITY AND PEACE 


Extract from Address of President William McKinley, Buffalo, 
New York, September 5, 1901 
[The Last Speech of William McKinley, President of the United 
States, delivered at Buffalo, New York, September 5, 1901, Cam- 
bridge, The University Press, 1901, pp. 10-11.) 
The period of exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our trade and com- 
merce is the pressing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. A policy 
of good will and friendly trade relations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity 
treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the times; measures of retaliation 
are not. 
If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to 
encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be 
employed to extend and promote our markets abroad? 


Extract from Instructions to the American Delegates to The Hague 
Conference of 1907 from Elihu Root, Secretary of State, May 31, 
1907 

[American Foreign Policy, Based upon Statements of Presidents 

and Secretaries of State of the United States and of Publicists of 

the American Republics, Washington, D.C., Carnegie Endow- 

ment for International Peace, Division of Intercourse and Educa- 

tion, Publication No. 17, 1920, pp. 70, 72.] 

So many separate treaties of arbitration have been made between indi- 
vidual countries that there is little cause to doubt that the time is now ripe 
for a decided advance in this direction. This condition, which brings the 
subject of a general treaty for obligatory arbitration into the field of practi- 
cal discussion, is undoubtedly largely due to the fact that the powers 
generally in the First Hague Conference committed themselves to the 
principle of the pacific settlement of international questions in the admir- 
able convention for voluntary arbitration then adopted. 

... If there could be a tribunal which would pass upon questions between 
nations with the same impartial and impersonal judgment that the Supreme 
Court of the United States gives to questions arising between citizens of 
the different States, or between foreign citizens and the citizens of the 
United States, there can be no doubt that nations would be much more 
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ready to submit their controversies to its decision than they are now to 
take the chances of arbitration. . . . The court should be made of such dig- 
nity, consideration, and rank that the best and ablest jurists will accept 
appointment to it, and that the whole world will have absolute confidence 
in its judgments. 


Extract from Inaugural Address of William Howard Taft March 
4, 1909 
[Presidential Addresses and State Papers of William Howard Taft 
Volume One, New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1910, p. 58.] 

Our international policy is always to promote peace. We shall enter into 
any war with a full consciousness of the awful consequences that it always 
entails, whether successful or not, and we, of course, shall make every 
effort consistent with national honor and the highest national interest to 
avoid a resort to arms. We favor every instrumentality, like that of The 
Hague Tribunal and arbitration treaties made with a view to its use in all 
international controversies, in order to maintain peace and to avoid war. 


Extract from Address ‘“The Relations Between International Tri- 
bunals of Arbitration and the Jurisdiction of National Courts” by 
Elihu Root at the Third Annual Meeting of the American Society 
of International Law, Washington, April 23, 1909 
[Addresses on International Subjects by Elihu Root, collected and 
edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1916, pp. 38, 39.] 

It should not be forgotten that it is not only desirable to have justice 
done; but also to have men believe that justice is done. That belief is im- 
portant to respect for law among the people within each nation and to the 
maintenance and growth of respect and friendship between the peoples of 
different nations. . . 

If recourse to arbitration is a reflection upon national courts, the people 
of the United States have been strangely obtuse, for nowhere in the world, 
surely, is greater honor paid to the courts of justice, yet we have embodied 
in the fundamental law which binds our States together a recognition of 
the liability of courts to be affected by local sentiment, prejudice, and 
pressure. We have provided in the third article of the Constitution of the 
United States that in controversies between States or between citizens of 
different States the determination of what is just shall not be confined to 
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the courts of justice of either State, but may be brought in the Federal 
tribunals, selected and empowered by the representatives of both States 
and of all the States—true arbitral tribunals in the method of their creation 
and the office they perform. 


Extract from International Peace, An Address by Theodore Roose- 
velt before the Nobel Prize Committee Delivered at Christiania, 
Norway, May 5, 1910 

[Theodore Roosevelt: African and European Addresses, with an 

Introduction by Lawrence F. Abbott, New York and London, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1910, pp. 79-83-] 
It has been well said that the first Hague Conference framed a Magna 
Charta for the nations; it set before us an ideal which has already to some 
extent been realized, and toward the full realization of which we can all 
steadily strive. The second Conference made further progress; the third 
should do yet more. Meanwhile the American Government has more than 
once tentatively suggested methods for completing the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, constituted at the second Hague Conference, and for rendering it 
effective. It is earnestly to be hoped that the various governments of 
Europe, working with those of America and of Asia, shall set themselves 
seriously to the task of devising some method which shall accomplish this 
result. If I may venture the suggestion, it would be well for the statesmen 
of the world in planning for the erection of this world court, to study what: 
has been done in the United States by the Supreme Court. I cannot help 
thinking that the Constitution of the United States, notably in the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court and in the methods adopted for securing peace 
and good relations among and between the different States, offers certain 
valuable analogies to what should be striven for in order to secure, through 
The Hague courts and conferences, a species of world federation for inter- 
national peace and justice. There are, of course, fundamental differences 
between what the United States Constitution does and what we should 
even attempt at this time to secure at The Hague; but the methods adopted 
in the American Constitution to prevent hostilities between the States, and 
to secure the supremacy of the Federal Court in certain classes of cases, are 
well worth the study of those who seek at The Hague to obtain the same 
results on a world scale... . 

Finally, it would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly bent 

on peace would form a League of Peace, not only to keep the peace among 
themselves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, its being broken by 
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others. The supreme difficulty in connection with developing the peace 
work of The Hague arises from the lack of any executive power, of any 
police power, to enforce the decrees of the court. In any community of any 
size the authority of the courts rests upon actual or potential force; on the 
existence of a police, or on the knowledge that the able-bodied men of the 
country are both ready and willing to see that the decrees of judicial and 
legislative bodies are put into effect. In new and wild communities where 
there is violence, an honest man must protect himself; and until other 
means of securing his safety are devised, it is both foolish and wicked to 
persuade him to surrender his arms while the men who are dangerous to 
the community retain theirs. He should not renounce the right to protect 
himself by his own efforts until the community is so organized that it can 
effectively relieve the individual of the duty of putting down violence. So 
it is with nations. Each nation must keep well prepared to defend itself 
until the establishment of some form of international police power, com- 
petent and willing to prevent violence as between nations. As things are 
now, such power to command peace throughout the world could best be 
assured by some combination between those great nations which sincerely 
desire peace and have no thought themselves of committing aggressions. 
The combination might at first be only to secure peace within certain 
definite limits and certain definite conditions; but the ruler or statesman 
who should bring about such a combination would have earned his place 
in history for all time and his title to the gratitude of all mankind. 


House Joint Resolution 22 3,Authorizing the Appointment of aCom- 
mission in Relation to Universal Peace, Passed Unanimously bythe 
House of Representatives June 20, 1910 [Congressional Record, 
Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, Part VII, 
page 8548], Unanimously by the Senate June 24, 1910 [Congres- 
sional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, Volume XLV, 
Part VIII, page 8894], and Signed by President Taft June 25, 1910 
[Congressional Record, Sixty-First Congress, Second Session, 
Volume XLV, Part VIII, page 9119] 


[The Statutes at Large of the United States of America from March, 
1909, to March, 1911, Concurrent Resolutions of the Two Houses of 
Congress, and Recent Treaties, Conventions, and Executive Proclama- 
tions, Vol. XXXVI, Part 1, Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1911, p. 995.] 
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[Public Resolution—No. 47.] 
{H. J. Res. 223.] 
JOINT RESOLUTION To authorize the appointment of a commission 
in relation to universal peace. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a commission of five members be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States to consider the expediency of 
utilizing existing international agencies for the purpose of limiting the 
armaments of the nations of the world by international agreement, and of 
constituting the combined navies of the world an international force for 
the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and report upon any 
other means to diminish the expenditures of government for military pur- 
poses and to lessen the probabilities of war: Provided, That the total ex- 
pense authorized by this Joint Resolution shall not exceed the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, and that the said commission shall be required to make 
final report within two years from the date of the passage of this resolution. 

Approved, June 25, 1910. 


Resolutions Requesting Congress to Invite All Nations toUnite in the 
Formation of a World State, Adopted by Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, February 23, 1915 [Senate Journal 1915, 
p. 361], and by the House of Representatives on February 26, 
1915 [House Journal 1915, p. 473] 
[Senate Journal, 1915, p. 361.] 

HOUSE No. 1226 

Resolutions accompanying the petition of R. L. Bridgman and others for 


the adoption of resolutions favoring the organization of all the nations 
into a World State. Federal Relations. January 21. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
In the Year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifteen 


RESOLUTIONS 


Requesting Congress to invite All the Nations to unite in the Formation 
of a World State. 


Whereas, The incalculable cost and calamity of the European war have 
caused a strong public sentiment for the end of all war, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the general court of Massachusetts hereby respectfully 
requests the Congress of the United States to make a declaration in sub. 
stance as follows: 

The United States of America affirms the political unity of all mankind, 

It affirms the supremacy of world sovereignty over national sovereignty, 

It promises loyal obedience to that sovereignty. 

It believes that the time has come for the organization of the world 
government, with legislative, judicial and executive departments. 

It invites all nations to join with it in the formal establishment of that 
government. 

Resolved, That this resolution be transmitted by the secretary of the 
commonwealth to the senior Senator and the senior Representative in 
Congress from Massachusetts for presentation in their respective branches, 


Extract from Address of William Howard Taft, Delivered at the 
Convention of the League to Enforce Peace, Philadelphia, June 
17, 1915 

[Taft Papers on League of Nations, edited by Theodore Marburg 

and Horace E. Flack, New York, The Macmillan Company, 


1920, pp. 51-§2.] 

We have got to depart from the traditional policy of this country, I 
agree. .. . we ought to depart from the policy of isolation that heretofore 
has served us so well, because we are a strong nation. We must bear our 
share of the responsibilities of the moment, and we must help along the 
world, and incidentally help along ourselves, for I believe, even if you 
view it from a selfish standpoint, in the long run it will be a better policy. 


Extract from Address of William Howard Taft, Delivered before 
the National Educational Association, New York City, July 3, 1916 


[Taft Papers on League of Nations, edited by Theodore Marburg 
and Horace E. Flack, New York, The Macmillan Company, 


1920, p. 73. 
Contrast our present world relations with those we had in Washington's 
time. It would seem clear that the conditions have so changed as to justify 
a seeming departure from advice directed to such a different state of things. 
One may reasonably question whether the United States, by uniting with 
the other great powers to prevent the recurrence of future world war, may 
not risk less in assuming the obligations of a member of the League [to 
Enforce Peace] than by refusing to become such a member in view of her 
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world-wide interests. But even if the risk of war to the United States 
would be greater by entering the League than by staying out of it, does 
not the United States have a duty, as a member of the family of nations, to 
do its part and run its necessary risk to make less probable the coming of 
such another war and such another disaster to the human race? 


Extract from Address of President Woodrow Wilson, at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York, September 27, 1918 


[International Conciliation, Number 131, October, 1918, p. 62.] 


... the United States is prepared to assume its full share of responsibility 
for the maintenance of the common covenants and understandings upon 
which peace must henceforth rest. We still read Washington’s immortal 
warning against “entangling alliances” with full comprehension and an 
answering purpose. But only special and limited alliances entangle; and 
we recognize and accept the duty of a new day in which we are permitted 
to hope for a general alliance which will avoid entanglements and clear the 
air of the world for common understandings and the maintenance of com- 
mon rights. 


Extract from Address of President Woodrow Wilson at Kansas 
City, Missouri, September 6, 1919 
[The Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson, with Editorial 
Notes and Introduction by Albert Shaw, New York, 1924, 
George H. Doran Company, Vol. II, p. 792.] 
The isolation of the United States is at an end, not because we chose to go 
into the politics of the world, but because by the sheer genius of this people 
and the growth of our power we have become a determining factor in the 
history of mankind, and after you had become a determining factor you 
cannot remain isolated, whether you want to or not. Isolation ended by 
the processes of history, not by the processes of our independent choice, 
and the processes of history merely fulfilled the prediction of the men who 
founded our republic. 


Extract from the Democrat National Platform of 1920 


[The Democratic Text-Book, 1920, issued by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the Democratic Congressional Committee, 


pp- 3-4-] 
The Democratic Party favors The League of Nations as the surest, if 
not the only, practicable means of maintaining the peace of the world and 
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terminating the insufferable burden of great military and naval establish- 
ments. It was for this that America broke away from traditional isolation 
and spent her blood and treasure to crush a colossal scheme of conquest. It 
was upon this basis that the President of the United States, in prearrange- 
ment with our allies, consented to a suspension of hostilities against the 
Imperial German Government; the armistice was granted and a treaty of 
peace negotiated upon the definite assurance to Germany, as well as to the 
powers pitted against Germany, that “a general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenant, for the purpose of affording 
mutual guaranties of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small States alike.” 


Extract from the Republican National Platform of 1920 


[Republican Campaign Text-Book, 1920, issued by the Republican 
National Committee, pp. 117-118.] 


The Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. We believe that such an international associa- 
tion must be based upon international justice, and must provide methods 
which shall maintain the rule of public right by the development of law 
and the decision of impartial courts, and which shall secure instant and 
general international conference whenever peace shall be threatened by 
political action, so that the nations pledged to do and insist upon what is 
just and fair may exercise their influence and power for the prevention of 
war. 

We believe that all this can be done without the compromise of national 
independence, without depriving the people of the United States in ad- 
vance of the right to determine for themselves what is just and fair when 
the occasion arises, and without involving them as participants and not as 
peacemakers in a multitude of quarrels, the merits of which they are unable 
to judge. 


Extract from Address by James M. Cox, Democrat Candidate for 
President of the United States, at Dayton, Ohio, August 7, 1920 
[The Democratic Text-Book, 1920, issued by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the Democratic Congressional Committee, 

p- 50.] 
Organized government has a definite duty all over the world. The house of 
civilization is to be put in order. The supreme issue of the century is before 
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us and the nation that halts and delays is playing with fire. The finest im- 
ses of humanity, rising above national lines, merely seek to make an- 
other horrible war impossible. 


Extract from Address by Warren G. Harding, Republican Candi- 
date for President of the United States, at Marion, Ohio, August 
28, 1920 

[A Free People, Speech on the Wilson League of Nations, issued by 

Republican National Committee, New York City, 1920, pp. 

8-9.] 


The other tyve is a Society of Free Nations, or an Association of Free 
Nations, or a League of Free Nations, animated by considerations of right 
and justice, instead of might and self-interest, and not merely proclaimed 
an agency in pursuit of peace, but so organized and so participated in as to 
make the actual attainment of peace a reasonable possibility. Such an 
association I favor with all my heart, and I would make no fine distinction 
as to whom credit is due. One need not care what it is called. Let it be an 
association, a society, or a league, or what not, our concern is solely with 
the substance, not the form thereof. 

This is proposing no new thing. This country is already a member of 
such a society—The Hague Tribunal, which, unlike the League of Ver- 
sailles, is still functioning, and within a few weeks will resume its com- 
mittee sessions under the chairmanship of an American representative. . . . 

I believe humanity would welcome the creation of an international 
association for conference and a world court whose verdicts upon justici- 
able questions, this country in common with all nations would be both 
willing and able to uphold. The decision of such a court or the recom- 
mendations of such a conference could be accepted without sacrificing on 
our part, or asking any other power to sacrifice, one iota of nationality. 


Extract from the Democrat National Platform of 1924 


[Democratic Campaign Book 1924, issued by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the Democratic Congressional Committee, 
Washington, D.C. pp. 4o-41.] 


The Democratic Party pledges all its energies to the outlawing of the 
whole war system. We refuse to believe that the wholesale slaughter of 
human beings on the battlefield is any more necessary to man’s highest 
development than is killing by individuals. 
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The only hope for world peace and for economic recovery lies in the 
organized efforts of sovereign nations cooperating to remove the causes of 
war and to substitute law and order for violence. 

Under Democratic leadership a practical plan was devised under which 
fifty-four nations are now operating and which has for its fundamental 
purpose the free cooperation of all nations in the work of peace. . . . 

It is of supreme importance to civilization and to mankind that America 
be placed and kept on the right side of the greatest moral question of al] 
time, and therefore the Democratic Party renews its declaration of con- 
fidence in the ideal of world peace, the League of Nations and the World 
Court of Justice as together constituting the supreme effort of the states- 
manship and religious conviction of our time to organize the world for 
peace. Further, the Democratic Party declares that it will be the purpose 
of the next Administration to do all in its power to secure for our country 
that moral leadership in the family of nations which, in the Providence of 
God, has been so clearly marked out for it. 


Extract from Republican National Platform of 1924 


[Republican Campaign Text-Book, 1924, issued by the Republican 
National Committee, pp. 67, 68, 71.] 


The Republican Party reaffirms its stand for agreement among the na- 
tions to prevent war and preserve peace. As an immediate step in this 
direction we endorse the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
favor the adherence of the United States to this tribunal as recommended 
by President Coolidge. . . . 

While we are unwilling to enter into political commitments which 
would involve us in the conflict of European policies, it should be the pur- 
pose and high privilege of the United States to continue to cooperate with 
other nations in humanitarian efforts in accordance with our cherished 
traditions. ... 

The American people do cherish their independence, but their sense of 
duty to all mankind will ever prompt them to give their support, service, 
and leadership to every cause which makes for peace and amity among the 
nations of the world. 


Extract from Speech of Calvin Coolidge Accepting Nomination As 
Candidate of the Republican Party for the Presidency, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., August 14, 1924 
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[Official Report of the Proceedings of the Eighteenth Republican 
National Convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 10, 11, and 
12, 1924, resulting in the nomination of Calvin Coolidge, of 
Massachusetts for President and the nomination of Charles G. 
Dawes, of Illinois for Vice-President, New York, The Tenny 
Press, pp. 228, 230.] 


America, under Providence, has come to be a nation of great responsi- 
bility. It exists as one of the family of nations. We cannot be isolated. 
Other peoples exist all about us. Their actions affect us, and our actions 
affect them, whether we will or no. Their financial condition is not and 
cannot be entirely separated from our financial condition. But the final 
determination of our relationship to other countries rises into a higher 
realm. We believe in the brotherhood of man, because we believe in the 
fatherhood of God. That is our justification for freedom and equality. We 
believe in the law of service, which teaches us that we can improve our- 
selves only by helping others. We know that these principles are appli- 
cable alike to our domestic and our foreign relations. We cannot live unto 
ourselves alone... . 

As peace means fundamentally a reign of law, we propose to become a 
member of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Such action 
would do much to indicate our determination to restrain the rule of force 
and solidify and sustain the rule of reason among nations. 


Extract from Speech of John W. Davis Accepting Nomination As 
Candidate of the Democrat Party for the Presidency, at Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, August 11, 1924 

[Speech of Acceptance of Hon. John W. Davis, issued by Demo- 

cratic National Committee, Washington, D.C., pp. 13, 14.] 
We favor the World Court in sincerity. . . . We wish to see America as a 
nation play her part in that reconstruction of the economic life of Europe 
which has proved itself so indispensable to our own well-being and pros- 


perity.... 


.. +1 deem it the duty of the Chief Executive to cooperate officially by 
every means at his command with all legitimate endeavors, whether they 
come from the League or from any other source, to lessen the prospect of 
future war; to aid in repairing the ravages of the wars that are past; to 
promote disarmament and to advance the well-being of mankind. 
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Extract from the Democrat National Platform of 1928 


[The Campaign Book of the Democratic Party, Candidates and Issues 
in 1928, published by the Democratic National Committee, the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee, the Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee, New York City, p. 338.] 
This great nation cannot afford to play a minor réle in world politics. It 
must have a sound and positive foreign policy, not a negative one. We 
declare for a constructive foreign policy based on these principles: 

(a) Outlawry of war and an abhorrence of militarism, conquest and 
imperialism. . . . 

(e) Rescue of our country from its present impaired world standing and 
restoration to its former position as a leader in the movement for inter- 
national arbitration, conciliation, conference and limitation of armament 
by international agreement. . . . 

(g) Full, free and open cooperation with all other nations for the promo- 
tion of peace and justice throughout the world. 


Extract from Republican National Platform of 1928 


[Republican Campaign Text-Book, 1928, issued by the Republican 
National Committee, pp. 90-91.] 

Ve endorse the proposal of the Secretary of State for a multilateral 
treaty proposed to the principal powers of the world, and open to the signa- 
tures of all nations, to renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
and declaring in favor of pacific settlement of international disputes, the 
first step in outlawing war. The idea has stirred the conscience of mankind 
and gained widespread approval both of governments and of the people, 
and the conclusion of the treaty will be acclaimed as the greatest single 
step in history toward the conservation of peace. 


Extract from Speech of Alfred E. Smith, Democrat Candidate for 
President of the United States, at Albany, New York, August 22, 
1928 
[Campaign Addresses of Governor Alfred E. Smith, Democratic 
Candidate for President, 1928, issued by the Democratic National 
Committee, Washington, D.C., pp. 11-12.] 
I believe the American people desire to assume their fair share of re- 
sponsibility for the administration of a world of which they are a part, 
without political alliance with any foreign nation. I pledge myself to a 
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resumption of a real endeavor to make the outlawry of war effective by 
removing its causes and to substitute the methods of conciliation, con- 
ference, arbitration and judicial determination. 


Extract from the Democrat National Platform of 1932 


[Campaign Book of the Democratic Party, Candidates and Issues, 
1932, published by the Democratic National Committee, the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee, the Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee, Hotel Biltmore, New York City, p. 99.] 

We advocate a firm foreign policy, including peace with all the world 
and the settlement of international dispute by arbitration; . . . adherence 
to the World Court with appending reservations; the Pact of Paris abolish- 
ing war as an instrument of national policy, to be made effective by pro- 
visions for consultation and conference in case of threatened violations of 
treaties. 


Extract from the Republican National Platform of 1932 


[ Text-Book of the Republican Party, 1932, issued by the Republican 
National Committee, pp. 72, 81-82, 85.] 

We favor the participation by the United States in an international con- 
ference to consider matters relating to monetary questions, including the 
position of silver, exchange problems, and commodity prices, and possible 
cooperative action concerning them. . . . The facilitation of world inter- 
course, the freeing of commerce from unnecessary impediments, the settle- 
ment of international difficulties by conciliation and the methods of law, 
and the elimination of war as a resort of national policy have been and will 
be our party program. ... 

The acceptance by America of membership in the World Court has been 
approved by three successive Republican Presidents and we commend this 
attitude of supporting in this form the settlement of international disputes 
by the rule of law. 


Extract from Speech of Herbert Hoover Accepting Nomination As 
Candidate of the Republican Party for the Presidency, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 11, 1932 

[Official Report of the Proceedings of the Twentieth Republican Na- 

tional Convention held in Chicago, Illinois June 14, 15 and 16, 

1932, resulting in the renomination of Herbert Hoover, of Cali- 

fornia, for President and the renomination of Charles Curtis, of 
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Kansas, for Vice-President, New York, The Tenny Press, pp. 
258-259.] 

My foreign policies have been devoted to strengthening the foundations 
of world peace. We inaugurated the London naval treaty which reduced 
arms and limited the ratios between the fleets of the three powers. We 
have made concrete proposals at Geneva to reduce armaments of the world 
by one third. It would save the taxpayers of the world a billion a year. It 
would save us over $200,000,000 a year. It would reduce fear and danger 
of war. We have expanded the arbitration of disputes. I have recommended 
joining the World Court under proper reservations preserving our freedom 
of action. We have given leadership in transforming the Kellogg-Briand 
pact from an inspiring outlawry of war to an organized instrument for 
peaceful settlements backed by definite mobilization of world public opin- 
ion against aggression. We shall, under the spirit of that pact, consult with 
other nations in times of emergency to promote world peace. We shall 
enter no agreements committing us to any future course of action or which 
call for use of force to preserve peace. 

Above all, I have projected a new doctrine into international affairs, the 
doctrine that we do not and never will recognize title to possession of 
territory gained in violation of the peace pacts. That doctrine has been 
accepted by all the nations of the world on a recent critical occasion, and 
within the last few days has been accepted again by all the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. That is public opinion made tangible and effective, 

This world needs peace. It must have peace with justice. I shall continue 
to strive unceasingly, with every power of mind and spirit, to explore 
every possible path that leads toward a world in which right triumphs over 
force, in which reason rules over passion, in which men and women may 
rear their children not to be devoured by war but to pursue in safety the 
nobler arts of peace. 

I shall continue to build on that design. 


Extract from Speech of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Democrat Candi- 
date for President of the United States, at Topeka, Kansas, Sep- 
tember 14, 1932 
[The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 
a Special Introduction and Explanatory Notes by President 
Roosevelt, Volume One: The Genesis of the New Deal, 1928- 
1932, New York, Random House, 1938, p. 702.] 


The Democratic tariff policy consists, in large measure, of negotiating 
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reements with individual countries permitting them to sell goods to us in 
return for which they will let us sell to them goods and crops which we 
produce. An effective application of this principle will restore the flow of 
international trade; and the first result of that flow will be to assist sub- 
stantially the American farmer in disposing of his surplus. 


Extract from Speech of President Franklin D. Roosevelt before the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation at Washington, D.C., December 28, 
1933 
[The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 
a Special Introduction and Explanatory Notes by President 
Roosevelt, Volume Two: The Year of Crisis, 1933, New York, 
Random House, 1938, p. 547-] 

I believe that I express the views of my countrymen when I state that 
the old policies, the old alliances, the old combinations and balances of 
power have proved themselves inadequate for the preservation of world 
peace. The League of Nations, encouraging as it does the extension of 
nonaggression pacts, of reduction of armament agreements, is a prop in the 
world peace structure. . . . 


Extract from Remarks of Elihu Root at Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
Meeting of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, New 
York, December 14, 1935 
[Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Year Book, 1936, 
Washington, 1936, p. 25.] 

The condition of affairs in the world today fills many good people with 
dismay, but I think there is a view which should be taken, leading to quite 
a different conclusion. I think the attitude of Western civilization illus- 
trates not a decadence in conduct or in morals, but rather a lifting of 
standards of conduct conformity to which we insensibly demand. 

A thousand things are done internationally similar to things which have 
been done in the past. We condemn them now but they would have not 
been condemned then. The standard that we apply today in our judgment 
of the conduct of nations is a different standard from that which was 
applied when England acquired India, and France Algeria, and the United 
States Arizona, and New Mexico, and California; and the comparison be- 
tween public opinion and feeling of the world when those things happened 
and the public feeling and opinion of the world today is evidence that the 
cause of peace among men is advancing along the only path by which true 
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progress in civilization can be reached, the path of a gradually rising 
standard which is instinctively applied to the conduct of nations. 


Extract from the Democrat National Platform of 1936 


[The Campaign Book of the Democratic Party, Candidates and Issues, 
1936, published by the Democratic National Committee, the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee, the Democratic Congres- 
sional Committee, New York City, pp. 5-6.] 


In our relationship with other nations, this Government will continue 
to extend the policy of the Good Neighbor. We reaffirm our opposition to 
war as an instrument of national policy, and declare that disputes between 
nations should be settled by peaceful means. We shall continue to observe 
a true neutrality in the disputes of others; to be prepared, resolutely to 
resist aggression against ourselves; to work for peace and to take the 
profits out of war; . 


Extract from Address of President Franklin D. Roosevelt at 
Chicago, October 5, 1937 
[International Conciliation No. 334, November, 1937, pp. 712- 
713. 


. . . if we are to have a world in which we can breathe freely and live in 
amity without fear—the peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort 
to uphold laws and principles on which alone peace can rest secure. 

The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in opposition 
to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of humane instincts 
which today are creating a state of international anarchy and instability 
from which there is no escape through mere isolation or neutrality. 

Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and respect the equal 
right of their neighbors to be free and live in peace must work together for 
the triumph of law and moral principles in order that peace, justice, and 
confidence may prevail in the world. . . . 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern world, both 
technically and morally, which makes it impossible for any nation com- 
pletely to isolate itself from economic and political upheavals in the rest 
of the world, especially when such upheavals appear to be spreading and 
not declining. 

There can be no stability or peace either within nations or between 
nations except under laws and moral standards adhered to by all. Inter- 
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national anarchy destroys every foundation for peace. It jeopardizes either 
the immediate or the future security of every nation, large or small. 


Extract from the Democrat National Platform of 1940 


[The Democratic Book of 1940, published by the Democratic 
National Committee, pp. 125, 129.] 


To insure that our armaments shall be implements of peace rather than 
war, we shall continue our traditional policies of the Good Neighbor; ob- 
serve and advocate international respect for the rights of others and for 
treaty obligations; cultivate foreign trade through desirable trade agree- 
ments; and foster economic collaboration with the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. . . . 

The Democratic Party rededicates itself to this faith in democracy, to 
the defense of the American system of government, the only system under 
which men are masters of their own souls, the only system under which 
the American people, composed of many races and creeds, can live and 
work, play and worship, in peace, security and freedom. 


Extract from Address by Wendell Willkie at Lincoln Day Dinner, 
New York, February 12, 1941 


[The New York Times, February 13, 1941, p. 8, col. 5.] 


If the Republican Party now tonight, and tomorrow, and the next day 
begins to preach a positive doctrine, if we begin to say that here are free 
men like ourselves struggling to preserve themselves; here is a war that 
will determine the course of American history; here is a war the outcome 
of which will determine whether or not the standard of living of every man 
in the world will be raised or lowered; here is an international situation 
that by reason of its very chaos offers the opportunity to America for 
world leadership, then there can follow this war not alone an economic 
system in America but an economic system throughout the world that will 
offer to all men a fuller life than has ever been known or ever can be 
achieved within the narrow limits of any nation. 


Joint Resolution Providing For a Declaration of the Federation of the 
World Passed Unanimously by the House of Representatives of 
NorthCarolina March 11, 1941, and by a Vote of Forty-Five to Five 
by the Senate of North Carolina March 12, 1941, and Signed by the 
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Speaker of the House and the Lieutenant-Governor on March 13, 


IQ4I 
[State of North Carolina Public Laws and Resolutions passed by the 
3 Assembly at its Session of 1941 held in the City of Raleigh, 
beginning on Wednesday, the eighth day of January, A.D. 1941, 
Charlotte, The Observer Printing House, Inc., 1941, pp. 634- 
638.] 


H.R. 338 Resolution 24 


A JOINT RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR A DECLARATION 
OF THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD 


WHEREAS, it is necessary at the present juncture of human affairs to 
enlarge the bases of organized society by establishing a government for 
the community of nations, in order to preserve civilization and enable man- 
kind to live in peace and be free, the following principles and objectives 
are hereby enunciated in 


THE DECLARATION OF THE FEDERATION OF THE WORLD. 


Man, the source of all political authority, is a manifold political being, 
He is a citizen of several communities: the city, the State, the nation and 
the world. To each of these communities he owes inalienable obligations 
and from each he receives enduring benefits. 

Communities may exist for a time without being incorporated but, under 
the stress of adversity, they disintegrate unless legally organized. Slowly 
but purposefully through the centuries, civilization has united the world, 
integrating its diverse local interests and creating an international com- 
munity that now embraces every region and every person on the globe. 
This community has no government, and communities without goverm- 
ments perish. Either this community must succumb to anarchy or submit 
to the restraints of law and order. 

Governments can only be established through the deliberate efforts of 
men. At this hour two elemental forces are struggling to organize the inter- 
national community: totalitarianism and democracy. The former, a recent 
version of repudiated militarism and tyranny, is predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of compulsion, rules through dictatorship and enslaves men; the 
latter, a proved bulwark of the rights of man as a human being and asa 
citizen, derives its authority from the consent of the governed, embodies 
the will of free men and renders their collective judgments supreme in 
human affairs. The corner stone of totalitarianism is the ethnographic 
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State, whose restricted interests define the scope of its favors; the founda- 
tion of democracy is man whose integrity is inviolable and whose welfare 
is its primary concern. The motivating power of the former is violence; of 
the latter, freedom. One feeds upon unscrupulous ambition; the other upon 
an enlightened sense of obligation. 

One or the other of these forces will now triumph and govern mankind. 
The present conflict is irrepressible and decisive. It is the challenge of the 
ages to the generation of today, and represents those spiritually cosmic 
forces which visit the world at critical periods in human history to shape 
the destinies of men. This world cannot remain half-slave, half-free; half- 
totalitarian, half-democratic. The laws of civilized society prevent inter- 
course between slaves and free men from being either congenial or profit- 
able. If totalitarianism wins this conflict, the world will be ruled by ty- 
rants, and individuals will be slaves. If democracy wins, the nations of the 
earth will be united in a commonwealth of free peoples, and individuals, 
wherever found, will be the sovereign units of the new world order. 

Man has struggled from time immemorial to endow the individual with 
certain fundamental rights whose very existence is now imperiled. Among 
those rights is man’s freedom to worship, speak, write, assemble and vote 
without arbitrary interference. To safeguard these liberties as a heritage 
for the human race, governments were instituted among men, with con- 
stitutional guarantees against the despotic exercise of political authority, 
such as are provided by elected parliaments, trial by jury, habeas corpus 
and due process of law. Man must now either consolidate his historic rights 
or lose them for generations to come. 

The ceaseless changes wrought in human society by science, industry 
and economics, as well as by the spiritual, social and intellectual forces 
which impregnate all cultures, make political and geographical isolation of 
nations hereafter impossible. The organic life of the human race is at last 
indissolubly unified and can never be severed, but it must be politically 
ordained and made subject to law. Only a government capable of discharg- 
ing all the functions of sovereignty in the executive, legislative and judicial 
spheres can accomplish such a task. Civilization now requires laws, in the 
place of treaties, as instruments to regulate commerce between peoples. 
The intricate conditions of modern life have rendered treaties ineffectual 
and obsolete, and made laws essential and inevitable. The age of treaties 
is dead; the age of laws is here. 

Governments, limited in their jurisdiction to local geographical areas, 
can no longer satisfy the needs or fulfil the obligations of the human race. 
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Just as feudalism served its purpose in human history and was superseded 
by nationalism, so has nationalism reached its apogee in this generation 
and yielded its hegemony in the body politic to internationalism. The first 
duty of government is to protect life and property, and when governments 
cease to perform this function, they capitulate on the fundamental principle 
of their raison d’étre. Nationalism, moreover, is no longer able to preserye 
the political independence or the territorial integrity of nations, as recent 
history so tragically confirms. Sovereignty is an ideological concept with- 
out geographical barriers. It is better for the world to be ruled by an inter. 
national sovereignty of reason, social justice and peace than by diverse 
national sovereignties organically incapable of preventing their own dis- 
solution by conquest. Mankind must pool its resources of defense if civili- 
zation is to endure. 

History has revealed but one principle by which free peoples, inhabiting 
extensive territories, can unite under one government without impairing 
their local autonomy. That principle is federation, whose virtue preserves 
the whole without destroying its parts and strengthens its parts without 
jeopardizing the whole. Federation vitalizes all nations by endowing them 
with security and freedom to develop their respective cultures without 
menace of foreign domination. It regards as sacrosanct man’s personality, 
his rights as an individual and as a citizen and his réle as a partner with all 
other men in the common enterprise of building civilization for the benefit 
of mankind. It suppresses the crime of war by reducing to the ultimate 
minimum the possibility of its occurrence. It renders unnecessary the 
further paralyzing expenditure of wealth for belligerent activity, and can- 
cels through the ages the mortgages of war against the fortunes and ser- 
vices of men. It releases the full energies, intelligence and assets of society 
for creative, ameliorative and redemptive work on behalf of humanity. It 
recognizes man’s morning vision of his destiny as an authentic potentiality. 
It apprehends the entire human race as one family, human beings eve 
where as brothers and all nations as component parts of an indivisible com- 
munity. 

There is no alternative to the federation of all nations except endless 
war. No substitute for The Federation of the World can organize the inter- 
national community on the basis of freedom and permanent peace. Even if 
continental, regional or ideological federations were attempted, the govern- 
ments of these federations, in an effort to make impregnable their separate 
defenses, would be obliged to maintain stupendously competitive armies 
and navies, thereby condemning humanity indefinitely to exhaustive taxa- 
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tion, compulsory military service and ultimate carnage, which history 
reveals to be not only criminally futile but positively avoidable through 
judicious foresight in federating all nations. No nation should be excluded 
from membership in The Federation of the World that is willing to sup- 
press its military, naval and air forces, retaining only a constabulary sufh- 
cient to police its territory and to maintain order within its jurisdiction, 
provided that the eligible voters of that nation are permitted the free ex- 
pression of their opinions at the polls. 


It Being Our Profound and Irrevocable Conviction: 


That man should be forever free and that his historic rights as an in- 
dividual and as a citizen should be protected by all the safeguards sanc- 
tioned by political wisdom and experience. 

That governments are essential to the existence of communities and that 
the absence of government is anarchy. 

That there exists an international community, encompassing the entire 
world, which has no government and which is destined, as a consequence 
of the present war, either to be ruthlessly dominated and exploited by 
totalitarianism or to be federated by democracy upon the principle of free- 
dom for all nations and individuals. 

That all human beings are citizens of this world community, which re- 
quires laws and not treaties for its government. 

That the present conflict is one whose issue involves the survival of 
free institutions throughout the world, and that it is morally incumbent 
upon all free peoples, before this war proceeds further, to write the defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace in terms of the Constitution of The Federation of the 
World, in order that those who are called to give their lives and fortunes 
for the triumph of democracy may have positive knowledge of the incor- 
ruptible utility of their sacrifice, and in order that this conflict may not be 
fought to found a new world order at the conclusion of hostilities but to 
defend the existence of one already established by The Federation of the 
World 


Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House of Representatives, the Senate 
concurring ; 


Section 1. That the General Assembly of North Carolina does hereby 
solemnly declare that all peoples of the earth should now be united in a 
commonwealth of nations to be known as The Federation of the World, 
and to that end it hereby endorses The Declaration of the Federation of the 
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World as is specifically set forth in the preamble hereof, and makes said 
Declaration a part of this Resolution in the same manner as if same were 
recited herein, and requests the Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives in Congress from the State of North Carolina to introduce 
and secure the passage of a Resolution in the Congress of the United States, 
committing the United States to the acceptance of the principle of The 
Federation of the World and requesting the President of the United States 
to call an International Convention to formulate a Constitution for The 
Federation of the World, which shall be submitted to each nation for its 
ratification. 

Sec. 2. That when the said International Convention is called, it be 
urged to select a territory for the seat of government for The Federation 
of the World, and that the nation in which the said territory is located be 
requested to withdraw its jurisdiction over this area and cede it to The 
Federation of the World for its Capital, with all the prerogatives and attrib- 
utes of sovereignty, in order that there might be built in this area a City 
symbolic of world unity, adequate for the needs of the nations and worthy 
of the aspirations and destiny of mankind. 

Sec. 3. That a copy of this Resolution be sent to each of the Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives in Congress from the State 
of North Carolina. 

Sec. 4. That this Resolution shall be in full force and effect from and 
after its ratification. 

In the General Assembly read three times and ratified, this 13th day of 
March, 1941. 











